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AESTRACT 

The struggle between the country and the city has 
always neen a part ot human history, tut with the industrial 
revolution, large societies possessing urban attributes came into 
existence while the cities proper began to lose their bounded 
autonomy. Entire populations are new transtormed into a single 
industrial economy, even though they may live in low density 
situations. A distinction must be made between the growth ot cities 
and societal urbanization. Even in advanced industrial societies, 
however, larce numbers of people are cnly one or two generations 
removed trom the soil. Even though living in the city, they are net 
part ot it as social reality. Education is the crucible which 
prepared rural man to perform the special and diverse rules ct urban 
living, but the extent to which schools should be merely instruments 
of diffusion or the directors ot the processes is not clear. 
Urbanization entails complex changes at the levels of social 
relations, personality, and culture, and the transition must be a 
gradual one. Many of our deep and unconscious attitudes toward space, 
time, resources, and institutions were shaped under circumstances so 
different that these attitudes are detrimental today; the question is 
whether they can be modified by education. Other questions are what 
new images and expectations are to be inculcated, and whether the 
individual can handle the overloaded repertory ct roles inherent in 
urban society teday. (MBM) 
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urbanization, on the other hand, mean: the incomer nt i «>*i , :**nci ?_;'er * l >> 'ho i ran. sic r- 
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patterns does not par t i c i note »*i redly In the ht foregone i t> an:; *. o^p l or; i. t y of urban 
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conflict*. Thus in effect, though the f , non of t h, ■ post -urban *r n arc re *4i i ng down- 
ward upon us, we arc still L ; y i ng l n n a v i g a t c c 
separated country from city. 

In today's urban ferment, at least in the 
forces oL urban development collide a . . ” cca lest 
into the streets, one finds t n o s « » /h o . 1 a ve c o ue 
the city as a physical »\wta i»r.*r . but who were 
as social reality. These would -he citizens have vot ic undergo th'- earLy phase of 

urbanization. On the other '.and, there jrv the children of urban privilege, who 
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The same confusion appears where: t. he mighty assemble t . n form policy* Whether 
it is a q uc s t L on of th e un d e r pr i vi l e god j n a n o r t ■ i n d u s t r i a '!. s oc i o Ly , o v of t h u 
"underdeve loped ** among the society o ( nations, nothing can uc more urgent than 
the development of those so far left behind. On the other hand, the problems con- 
fronting t h e 'ad va n c e d ‘ * nations in the cm d may h e even more c o ::p t- 1 5 : n g . Clearly 
the mi sm ana g (men t a f. t. he va s t c on e ent r a t i on s o i* p owe r In t h e s e s uc ifsios has al- 
ready had disastrous consequences both for them.; elves and for the societies ia 
earlier stages of deve lopmenl * Mot cover , indust ri a V’ territory has yet 

to he mapped. The 6 e v o 1 op i n g o o u n. t vies h a v e ? e v e r a 1 d o v e 1 o pen c n t : i 1 mo d : 1 s f . om 
which to choose. Toe re aie the Western European, the Japanese, and ibe Marxist 
models, in the last instance, in the two versions of Russia and China. Ho**.- over 
difficult it may be bring about the notierni nation of a giver, society, moderniza- 
tion has alieady occurred in various forms. The ‘'post- industrial” society, on the 
other hand has still to be invented. It may well be that the di.sa f *Vction especi- 
ally in <?he United States, as expressed in what lias been called the “counter-cul- 
ture”, can best be understood as a react ion to the curly Ji sp 1 acumen is of the 
"post- indust ria 1” era. 

In both phases of urb^n growth, flic school tins been a major tool j. a directed 
change* While many forces of communication anc! development interact in the pro- 
cess of urbanisation, education is t ha crucible which prepares rural man to per- 
form the special and diverse rules of urban living. The extent to which the 
schools, however, are instruments for the* diffusion of social inventions made 
elsewhere rather than agents of innovation is not fully clear, Cuxrul a Lively , the 
education of increasing numbers of people, will produce profound changes ii\ socie- 
tal structures. But can we expect the schools, at least at primary ami secondary 
levels, to facilitate or to direct a process as vast or sweeping as urbanization? 
Is it their task rather to mirror and to transmit tin changes as they occur in 
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more profound and complex ways throughout entire societies? 

These questions, reaching deeply as they do into the history and the philo- 
sophy of education, cannot be answered here. But they must be asked in the con- 
crete instance as well as generally- I shall be content, therefore, if in the 
following comments X can identify a few of the issues which confront educators as 
they confront the questions of urbanization in their task today. Allow me to 
speak first of the problems surrounding the pre-urban legacy which lives on with- 
in and aftrnnd us as we enter the city, then of the lineaments of the post-urban 
era now beginning to emerge. 

The urbanization of life, which occurs in clearest form by the transfer of 
people from country, entails complex changes at the levels of social relations, 
personality: and culture. As in the case of International migrations, "naturali- 
zation* is a long process, likely to extend over several generations. In-migrants 
into cities may find themselves deprived prematurely of the sustaining ties of 
kinship, neighbors, or friends, or of the support of the simple economy and insti- 
tutions upon which they could rely in the rural setting. On the other hand, they 
may cling to these at the expense of their incorporation into the new structures 
or institutions of the city. In any case the transition must be a gradual one, 
and various strains arise where for what ever reason, the needs for gradual tran- 
sition cannot be met. 

Usually » however, the population of a city Is highly heterogenous precisely 
in terms of the stage of urbanization. A classification continuum might: be pro- 
posed for the ranking of the entire population of a city or a rrjet ropolis , ranging 
from those juot arrived from ram or village, with no urban skill or experience, 
to persons whose ancestors may have been urban for ten generations or more. Often, 
however, this distinction is buried in the categories of social class, or in con- 
trast between ghetto and suburb. Differences arising from length of urban residence 
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are both deep and subtle, though they are subject to (togI fleet Ion by other influ- 
ences as well. For example, in the United States, the lower the socioeconomic 
class and the more "rural" the urban resident, (he greater the likelihood that 
the locality or neighborhood figures importantly in the way he organi 2 es his 
life# In the early stages of urban renewal this tact was not recognised. By 
the same token, the higher the socioeconomic class, and the longer the urban resi- 
dence, the less the likelihood that the lmnicdiaire locality will determine the so- 
cial space of the person in question# 

Tills question quickly takes collective form. The allocation of the urban 
residents in the urban social system is widely regarded ay a function of the mar- 
ket economy. Though the claims of this theory may be excessive, the fact remains 
that urban social organisation in Western societies presupposes considerable inter 
changeability among the population. Indeed, this obtains at all levels of the 
society. Already when the American constitution was being written, there was con- 
siderable distrust of special groups such as ethnic groups within the larger so- 
ciety. These, it was thought, would inhibit the achievement of the equality with- 
out which the society could not operate.. Bo L the question has never been resolved 
To this day we feel deeply ambivalent on these matters. Should public policy tol- 
erate the persistence of pre- urban, communal groupings, expressed especially in re 
sidential and educational patterns, but intruding on the political process as well 
Or in urban planning, whether in the renewal of old towns, or in the building of 
new ones, should pre«urban f conanunal preferences be accommodated even at the risk 
of conflict or disruption within the city? 

Beyond particularities of this sort, however, lie the central myths or images 

of the society, those images which express and mediate the core self -understanding 

concerning the society which the members share. Here the America/s may confront 

C> 

a cCFtmon problem, though in a form peculiar co each country’s history. In the 
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case of the United States? attention has frequently been drawn to the impact of 
the frontier, or as others would have it, to the experience of what seemed to be. 
almost unbounded space, on our corporate consciousness* It has even been proposed 
that in America "space has played the part that time has played in the older cul- 
tures of the world# 11 While in older societies, whose land had long since been 
occupied and filled, the tragic load of the past had to be born and resolved, 
until th^ end of the nineteenth century, Americans could simply go West when 
problems seemed untractable* 

The rush to the suburbs, the ranch style houue, the urban sprawl, the addic- 
tion to freeway and automobile? all these and more are hardly accidental develop- 
ments. In any case, a former Secretary of Commerce once complained about efforts 
to curb the urban freeway program because this threatened MT our right to come and 
go ae we please... a heritage from frontier days# ftf It: takes more than a quota- 
tion, of course, even from a former Cabinet member, to establish a point. What 
does seem clear, however, is that many of our deep and unconscious attitudes to- 
ward space, time., resources? and institutions were shaped under circumstances so 
vastly different that these attitudes are detrimental today* The question confront- 
ing educators is whether such attitudes can be modified in the educational process? 
or are they imbeddW so deeply that only new catastrophic experiences can modify 
the®? Can education directly engage and reshape the unconscious material which 
unites a society? 

Turning now in the other direction? we confront questions vastly more diffi- 
cult# Assuming that we could dispose of the pre- urban legacy of culture, of insti- 
tutions, and of perceptions, what new images or expectations are to be inculcated? 

Do we accept an extreme view of the "eultura} lag 11 theory which permits technology 
to the pacemaker for change, and which would make of the educator an adjuster of 
culture to that pace of change? If neither the culture of the past nor the tech- 
nology of the present is to dictate the destiny of post-urban man, whence the 
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models that are to guide usY 

Questions as these are the stuff or conflict in modern sok it ties, and car: 
never be arbitrated by educators or educational institutions alone. If the shape 
of the "post-urban 11 world cannot yet be etched, some problems which require solution 

can already be identified. Some of these lie directly in the path of the educational 

% 

process. One increasingly urgent task is the education ol post -urban man to cope 
with complexity. It has been demonstrated repeatedly that the magnetism of oppor- 
tunity, diversity, and choice has attracted people into cities ever since they 
arose. Tike social and cultural heterogeneity found in cities is reflected in the 
urban personality. The urban person can handle with comfort a greater repertory 
of segmental roles than can his rural counterpart. 

Despite the attractions of heterogeneity, however, Americans, e.g., have 
frequently displayed strong ambivalence toward the city. They have sought its 
advantages, without understanding or accepting the full consequences of complexity . 

At this very moment of urban unrest, large numbers of Americans seem to draw back 
more than ever, pursuing vainly the simplicity and security which we can never 
regain. Certainly there are limits to the range of role complexities w^ich the 
psyche can manage, and the malaise of our Lime may indicate that these limits are 
being violated. On the other hand, the understanding and the management of complex- 
ity are in part the functions of socialization and education. The point is not that 
we should strain the human personality to accommodate a runaway technology- It is 
rather that the educational curricula;:; and experience need systematic and critical 
testing to see to it that the young, indeed persons of all ages, develop a genuine 
grasp of urban complexity. Only when complexity and heterogeneity are understood 
and embraced can the limits likewise be defined, and urban institutions and life 
atyl es developed accordingly. 
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hole multiplicity, however, is simply the reverse aide of the Identity ques- 
tion* An overloaded repertory of roles inevii'ih ly jeopardises the core identity 
of the self, and its isolation from the idc-nritv forming matrices oi primary and 
communal groups. As we all Ionov, only the abridging of the pre-urban communal 
structures - family, kinship, locality groups and the like - makes modem man 
available for large-scale, complex social organization. In certain respects, the 



walled medieval city maximized both communal soli 
the 1 argo s c a le , post- urh an soc ie t it- a , h owe ve r , c 
pre-urban communal legacy, which alrvady was attc 
neighborhood patterns and institution.'' whi-’h had 
bility in the industrial city. 

It is above all the schools which are c ought 
survival or redefinition in the post -urban sc-ciet 
be made to use the school an the principal tool i 



clarity and secondary complexity, 
a 1 1 in t. o q us «? f i on n o t on 1 y the 
auat:ed j.n the c. l:y» but the 
achieved varying degrees of vj.a- 

x p in the s trugg 1 e f: o : ■ c r . *n ot una I. 

/. Institutionally a case can 
i the construction and maintenance 



^ of neighborhood, and thus for local control of schools. Yet the resulting homo- 



y at one level, can quickly lead 
ch homogeneity of class or race 



eeneity, which provides a clear anchor for identic 
to parocl^jLal conflict. Indeed, it is precisely siJ 
or culture which Ill-equips the pupil for life in heterogeneous societies. 

At the structural or institutional level, the- symbiosis oi homogeneity and 
heterogeneity in the social environment depends upon the functions of the larger 
society. These the educational process cannot make or break. The school controver- 
sy rages because schools seek or are asked to solve problems which they cannot di- 
rectly control. But educators can both educate for homogeneity and complexity, and 
articulate for the larger society the complex problems hero at stake. One cannot 
feel that these tasks have as yet been adequately addressed. 
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Finally, if the: age of the city in its pre- industr Lai autonomy has passed, the 
poli s , the reality created by free men in reciprocal action, cannot be permitted to 
pass. Now is the time to resist the pressure tr have done will; the classical, legacy 
in the post-industrial worl . This is not a plea lor the revival of dead languages 
in the curriculum, though those surely have their place. We need to reconnect 
rather with the original understanding of the pol ls which, in the words of Werner 
J neger , give s every man , 5l b c s ide s h i s p r iva to lire, * nr t of se c on d life, h i s h ios 

po 1 i t i ko s * n Tr» i c , new sphere- s have nvjanvh 1 1 c a c i sen b c tv ecu the p r i v« ■ n an d the 

% 

political. Both the private and the- civic or public shores have been vastly 
enhanced since the Greek urban experiment. but trie Greeks disdained the private 
man, who had no public identity. He possessed only that uh ice was his own. when 
the term 11 idiot”. The freedom and the afiiuenco oi the post- i ndus tr i ai world makes 
possible widespread M idiocy”, in the ancient Greek sense. Unless the idiocy of 
the members of affluent societies can be overcome, the outlook is hardly bright. 
Moralizing, howon. e c , w i i 1 ava 1 1 but little. It is a que s t j or. o f ten. r equ i remen t s 
and the rewards of social, systems. But it is also a question of values and life- 
styles, and 1 l education was u tool in th»_: urbanization of persons in the early 

. ' v ^ Sw ' 

phase of urbanization, it can help to pioneer the rebuilding of the post - L».i tin 

polls . 
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